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The Development of English Lutheran Church 
Activities in the Ozarks, 1885—1888. 


By REV. WALTER COOK, Conway, Mo. 
I 


The Rev. Wm. Dallmann, D. D., Milwaukee, Wis., is the 
author of a well-written chapter in the history of the Missouri 
Synod as it is found in the jubilee book Ebenezer, 1922, pp. 422 
to 430, entitled “The English Work of the Missouri Synod.” The 
first page of that article could well serve as an introduction to the 
contribution in this number of the Quarterty by Dr. A. W. 
Meyer; but I want to add a little myself. 

I have been asked to look around and try to gather as much 
historical material as I could possibly get hold of in order to have 
something in our archives which the students of the history of 
our Church in the future may utilize. It is not my ambition nor 
my assignment to write a history, but rather to do like the busy 
bee, to gather the material that may still be had. 

Much material has already been lost, and the sooner we 
can gather the fragments that remain, the better. It is im- 
possible, however, for one alone, particularly for one with limited 
means, to accomplish this. I need the help of every one who is 
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in a position to know of data that in any wise bear on the history 
of the beginnings and development of the English Conference of 
Missouri. Will you help me, kind reader? Please do so, if you can. 
Concerning the beginnings of this English Conference we 
know very little, except that it was organized in 1872. Prof. P. E. 
Krétzmann of St. Louis contributed a good article, published in 
this Quarterty, Vol. III, No. 4, p. 100 ff., on this important meet- 
ing, held at Gravelton, Mo., August 16—20, 1872. This article 
embodies the report made by Dr. C.F. W. Walther in the Luthe- 
raner, September 1, 1872. It fully corroborates the printed, official 
Proceedings of that conference. The theses which had been pre- 
pared by Dr. Walther were adopted by all present, and then and 
there was organized The English Lutheran 
Conference of Missouri. Numerically it 
was a small body, consisting of the pastors 
Andrew Rader of Wester County and 
J. R. Moser and Polycarp C. Henkel of 
Southeastern Missouri, and delegates from 
the few small congregations they had at 
that time. 

Nor could it be expected that there 
would be a phenomenal growth imme- 
diately, circumstances being rather un- 
favorable, but the members of the con- 
ference went about their work, they 
carried on faithfully, they held conven- 
tions annually, and the reports show that there was a slow, but 
steady growth in membership, both as to the number of pastors 
and also the congregations. Ten years later we find that there 
were seven pastors and eight congregations, one of the congrega- 
tions and its pastor in Arkansas and another affiliated congregation 
in Kansas. Some of these early congregations have ceased to exist, 
but some are still with us, being monuments of God’s gracious 
providence; for we know that these congregations had many a fiery 
trial, and none of them ever became large at any time. 

It is my intention and aim to seek and gather all the detailed 
information concerning those congregations which composed the 
old English Lutheran Conference of Missouri that can still be 
had at this time, and I bespeak the hearty cooperation of every one. 

We should, of course, prefer to take up this subject in chrono- 
logical order, but it is manifest that with the present scarcity of 
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subject-matter we cannot do so. We are, however, in a position 
now to publish an article that will throw much light on conditions 
prevailing in this entire field at that time. 

This article is written by one who knows whereof he speaks. 
It is not fiction, but fact. It is not recitation of hearsay; on the 
contrary, the writer tells of his own experiences in this field, where 
he labored faithfully and successfully for three years. 

We read in Ebenezer, p. 422: “New blood came into the con- — 
ference.” Rev. A. W.Meyer was the first infusion of that new 
blood, in 1885, and William Dallmann the next, in 1886. 

The article contributed by the Rev. A. W. Meyer, D.D., now 


‘of Yonkers, N. Y., describes in detail the primitive conditions in 


these Ozarks during those early days. It pictures to our mind’s 
eyes the sturdy pioneers and settlers in those hills, tells how they 
toiled to make a living, and shows how those faithful pastors were 
busy building the Church and extending our Lutheran Zion also 
in this poor man’s land. 

This article, then, is a valuable contribution and is worthy of 
being preserved for future reference; for it vividly portrays the 
life and labors of the pastor and the members of one of the com- 
ponent parts of the English Lutheran Conference, namely, Im- 
manuel Congregation near Conway, Webster Co., Mo., at a very 
critical period, 1885—1888. 

We hope that this article of Dr. Meyer will be instrumental 
in arousing others to do likewise if they know aught pertaining 
to the history of the conference as such or the congregations and 
pastors that belonged to it. Being the present pastor of Immanuel 
Congregation, I am very much interested in these matters, and 
I shall be glad to get in touch with others who are likewise in- 
terested in the history of the old English Conference. 


II. 


Reminiscences of Life and Labors in the Work of the English 
Conference in Webster Co., Mo., 1885—1888. 


In August, 1885, I took the morning train of the Frisco Rail- 
road at St. Louis for Conway, Mo. I had never paid much atten- 
tion to country life before, but now, knowing my charge was in 
the country, “in the sticks,” I naturally became keenly interested 
in the farming industry. As we proceeded, I said to myself that 
“the rocks and rills,” “the woods and templed hills,” were no doubt 
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interesting scenery, but that a farmer could not live on the beauty 
of the landscape. In fact, a passenger on a Frisco train traveling 
through the Ozarks sees but very few of the many beautiful and 
fertile valley farms found along the creeks and the rivers. 

At Conway a delegation of two members had awaited my 
arrival, Darius and Fayette Rader. My entire possessions besides 
the clothes I wore, were confined within the limits of an average- 
sized trunk. This was lifted into the wagon, and I was given the 
seat of honor beside the driver. It was late in the afternoon, and 
our destination was Immanuel Church, eight miles southeast, across 
the Osage fork of the Gasconade River. Eight miles nowadays, 


with an auto, is not far, provided the roads are good enough; but — 


in those days eight miles on a wagon were a trip to be remembered, 
especially when it was the first one, as in this case for me. That 
which they called a road would often taper down to a mete trail, 
climbing steep banks which seemed like cliffs to me and then again 
descending abruptly into some deep hollow and fording some 
shallow stream. 

The sun was fast sinking in the west; soon it grew darker, 
and, of course, there were no headlights, not even any moonlight. 
I felt tired, but did not go to sleep on my perch. Fortunately we 
had a pair of trustworthy mules. Give me a team of Missouri 
mules on a dark night in the Ozarks. The driver surrendered the 
lines to them, and we talked church matters. A sudden jolt and 
a halt, — what was the matter? Struck a big tree! “Back, Polk! 
Back, Dallas!” commanded Darius. The team backed up, 
ashamed of having made such a blunder, having turned a trifle 
too sharply. Finally we had to “ford the fork,” and soon we 
“got there.” 

The family of Darius, who is now the well-known and popular 
“Uncle Darius,” had already retired in their one-room log house, 
but a berth had been prepared for me. It was Saturday night, 
and on the next morning I was to be ordained and installed; that 
would be an important day for me. With thoughts of that and 
with prayers and thanksgiving addressed to our heavenly Father, 
I soon fell asleep. 

Bright and early the next morning Darius and I walked over 
to the parsonage and the church, and then we proceeded a little 
farther, up a hill, to the home of “Uncle Joe” Rader. It was 
here where I met my predecessor in office, the elderly Rev. Andrew 


. 
————— —— 


meet 
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Rader, who had come over from St. Paul’s Church near. Marshfield 
to ordain and install me. 

I had furnished him the manuscript for this ceremony; it was 
familiar to me because I had translated it myself from the German 
Agende. ‘The sermon was simple, but Biblical, and the solemn 
rite of ordination and installation was performed as prescribed. 
Pastor “Uncle Andy” had cautioned me that “mice had gone 
through the writing,” but he felt sure he could supply the ellipses. 

About sixty-three years ago, in the spring of 1871, the Rev. 
Andrew Rader and his brother Joseph, with their families and some 
other kinsfolk, emigrated from the hill country of East Tennessee 
and Western North Carolina and found in the Ozarks a country 
somewhat similar to that which they had left. 

They brought their religion along with them, a sturdy, stead- 
fast Lutheranism, which they fostered among themselves. We 
know that the Tennessee Synod stood for conservative Lutheranism 
and that it rendered valuable services to the Church by trans- 
lating into English the confessional books of our Church and an 
assortment of Luther’s writings. I found these books in the homes 
of our people and also the Bible. Best of all, these books were 
read and studied. No; there were none of the dailies and the 
flashy magazines, and on Sunday morning no ponderous paper 
diverted the attention from the one thing needful. 

The church and the parsonage of that day and time were 
modest frame buildings, constructed by home talent, and mostly 
of native lumber. I have in my possession, in my son’s cottage 
(“Ade” Meyer) in Lutherland, the prongs of a deer’s horn the 
venison of which provided the funds to procure the nails and other 
hardware needed for the parsonage. (Uncle Darius says: “We 


were hewing the rafters for the parsonage and wondered where 


we could get the money for the nails, when a deer ran by, and 


‘ my dog chased and got him. We then decided to sell the meat 


and buy the nails. The Lord does provide.”) 

The members had resolved from the very outset not to incur 
any debts in this building project. The nearest sawmill was more 
than thirty miles away, and it was a tedious and laborious under- 
taking to haul the logs that distance over such poor roads and 
then haul back the lumber; but it was done. The shingles were 
made at home. 

The church was practically completed when I came here as 
pastor, all but the benches, and true to their resolutions not to 
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go into debt, they provided for the seating of the worshipers in 
a most economical manner. The women were given the benefit 
of rough planks to sit on, while the men balanced themselves on 
saplings. 

The Ozarks have often been called the poor man’s country. 
This is true in a twofold sense. A poor man may get an easy 
start in these hills, but he is likely to remain poor. Practically 
all a man needed in those pioneer days here was a good, sharp ax. 
He could homestead a wooded hilly quarter or eighty acres, then 
fell the necessary number of trees for a log house, ask his neighbors 
to help him roll the logs to his clearing, and finally erect his cabin. 
Windows and floors were not considered absolutely necessary. 
What was needed above all in such a log house was a fireplace 
at one of the ends, a window near it, and two doors; the one to 
the windward would be kept closed in disagreeable weather. 
Whenever squirrels became scarce, one could easily move one’s 
habitation to happier hunting-grounds. A plank floor was con- 
sidered a luxury, which the owner, however, tried to secure as 
soon as he could afford it. As a rule, the faithful hen would make 
her nest under it, and when her cackling indicated that another 
egg had been laid under the floor, the plank above the nest was 
raised, and the fresh egg was gathered without that person’s leav- 
ing the room. Can you beat that with these modern conveniences? 

The methods of farming were of the same primitive order, 
suggesting the hunter rather than the farmer. My members were 
not of this adventurous type. They were of German extraction, 
and tradition told to some extent. 

The lay of the land and the poverty of the settlers were not 
conducive to the accumulation of wealth, and when I state that 
among the voting members there were some who subscribed as 
much as $30 annually towards the salary of their pastor, this 
meant to them a real sacrifice. But they were willing to con- 
tribute to the good cause even to the point of doing this very — 
thing. That also was manifest in the building of the parsonage. 
Though it was not pretentious, yet it was by far the nicest house 
in the congregation. 

The members loved to hear the Word of God, the preaching 
of the pure and unadulterated Gospel. You could depend on 
them for a full turnout at every service. It was a pleasure to 
proclaim to them the counsel of God in its truth and purity. 

Occasionally the humorous element crept in. Each family had 
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at least one dog, some more than one. These dogs were accustomed 
to follow their masters almost anywhere. The result was that, 
_ when there was a meeting of the people in the church, their dogs 
would naturally congregate on the church grounds. Doglike, they 
did not always agree as well as their masters and would show their 
disagreement by voice and actions, which often proved to be a dis- 
turbing element to the worshipers in the church, especially to the 
younger element. Occasionally some canine would find his way 
into the meeting-house. To this I would object emphatically and 
would persuade an elder to expel the intruder. At times I had 
to interrupt my sermon in order to give the elder a chance to 
throw the dog out bodily. In a way, it was an object-lesson in 
active church discipline. 

A Christian day-school was opened and conducted by me. 

The parents needed no urging to send their children. Some of 
these walked four miles a day and passed the public school. 
Some “outsiders” also patronized the school and were won for 
the church by means of the school. The Christian day-school was 
considered the nursery of the Church and essential to Christian 
training. 
When I received a call later on, the deliberations in the meet- 
ing ran like this: “We parents can do without regular preaching 
for a while if we have to, but how about the Christian nurture of 
our children?” We must give credit to those people for having 
good judgment inasmuch as they fully realized that it was not 
enough to give their children a secular education, but they realized 
that the children were in need of the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord not only one day a week, but day by day. 

Five days a week of school with Sunday-school and services 
for eight months in a stretch was a full ration of employment for 
a young pastor. But I served the Lord and His Church with 
gladness as long as He would have me serve in that way. 

A little humor in the schoolroom occasionally helped to lighten 
the burden. In the Catechism lesson, when I asked the class, 
“What is meant by daily bread?” the usual answer was: “Corn 
bread and ’lasses” (molasses). And when, in teaching Bible His- 
tory, I asked the question, “Who supported the arms of Moses 
during the battle of Israel with Amalek?” the answer was, 
“Aaron and his wife.” “His wife?” I asked. “Yes; it says, 
‘Aaron and her’” (Hur). 

(To be continued.) 
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M. Karl 
Friedrich Lochner, 
Pastor in Fuerth. 


By 
REV. WM. LOCHNER, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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M. Karl Friedrich Lochner was a son of the Registrar Lochner 
and was born on April 2, 1634, at Nuremberg. In the local 
Spitalschule, under Rector Zangen, he laid the foundation to his 
later learning. An ever-active desire for knowledge was awakened 
in him at an early age, and his unlimited zeal for studying under- 
mined his health in his tenth year to such an extent that he was 
overtaken by a severe fever and showed signs of tuberculosis. 
Serviceable remedies and a suitable diet, supported by good phys- 
ical powers, restored him to health. As time went on, his father 
sent him to the Gymnasium at Breslau. From the instruction of 
the teachers of that school, especially of the two philologists Elias 
Major and Chr. Kohler, he derived a great deal of scientific benefit. 
Soon he joined the ranks of the best scholars, and in 1653, better 
equipped than many others, he went to Altdorf and in 1694, 
upon recommendation of Dr. Kregel, to Rostock. Quistorp, Hein- 
tich Mueller, M. Grossbauer, and Varenius were his teachers. He 
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enjoyed the friendship of Varenius in a high degree and in 1656 
debated under him on two occasions, viz., De Iuniis, and on his 
commentary, In lesaiam. Under the deanship of Tscharing he 
received his master’s degree and, having taken up his residence as 
professor, began to lecture with a considerable approbation. As 
president of a so-called Collegium Ethicum which he conducted, 
he held twelve dissertations. In later years it was ever a pleasant 
reminiscence that the famous polyhistor Marhof had debated under 
him. Though he had every reason to feel satisfied with his lot, 
he was compelled to give up his plans. Family relations and re- 
peated exhortations on the part of his father induced him to 
return to his fatherland after he had traveled to and fro in Upper 
and Lower Saxony. At Nuremberg he again lectured on logic 
and metaphysics; but once more a higher calling put a stop to 
his enterprises. On account of the physical disability of a pastor 
by the name of Sachsen at Woehrd the vicarship of the congrega- 
tion was assigned to him. After the death of Sachsen, 1659, he 
had to substitute as vicar to Pastor Schuster of Fuerth. Having 
been ordained at Altdorf on September 28, he filled this position 
until the death of Schuster in 1663, when he succeeded Schuster 
as pastor, an office which he held for thirty-six years and which 
was attended by many blessings.') He was a favorite pulpit orator 
and a good poet, so that Siegmund v. Birken presented him as 
Count Palatine with the poet’s wreath in 1674. Already prior to 
this, in 1671, he had been received into membership of the Order 
of Pegnitz and given the name Periander II. He had to endure 
many perilous attacks caused by divers diseases; but neither these 
nor the many vexations of his calling could weaken his activity 
or his mental faculties. As pastor of a populous congregation it 
happened time and again that during the festive season, when 
many deaths occurred, he had to preach eight or nine times in 
one week, not to mention the many other duties demanding his 
attention. Even during the week previous to his illness he had 
to preach almost daily, on some days twice, and, in addition, do 
his work in the country on cold nights, since his son Daniel, who 
had become his assistant in 1692, likewise was sick. As a result 
of so many exertions and in consequence of numerous colds he 
became afflicted with a catarrhal fever. Nevertheless he preached 


1) Under God's blessing he also converted more than 200 souls among 
Jews and papists to the Christian Evangelical faith. Cp. the MS. of Dr. Joh. 
Karl Lochner. 
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on Ash Wednesday, but came to his home exhausted. Removing 
his cassock with quivering hands, he said to the members of his 
family, “It is finished.” Immediately after this, jaundice set in, 
coupled with a painful swelling of the glands. Rheum, which 
brought on suffocating spells, caused his death on February 25, 
1697. He lies buried in the church near the font. Detailed cir- 
cumstances surrounding his departure can be found in an extract 
of the funeral register at Fuerth. Since October 28, 1660, he 
lived in happy marriage with Sabina, née Mayer, the daughter of 
a Nuremberg merchant. She passed away as a worthy matron on 
July 8, 1704, at Fuerth, at the age of sixty-five years. This union 
was blessed with ten children. 

A catalog of the writings of Karl Friedrich Lochner is to be 
found in Will’s Nuernberger Gelehrtenlexikon. Cp. also Hir- 
schen’s Diptychorum Ecclesiar. in Oppidis et Pagis Noe 
Wetzel’s Lebensbeschreibung beruehmter Liederdichter,” and 
Omeisi Disp. IV. de Claris Norimbergens. 


Ottomar Fuerbringer. 
1810—1892. 


Reprinted from the Concordia Theological Monthly by request, 

with permission of the publisher. 

The sainted Dr. Joseph Schmidt, a former president of our 
Fort Wayne Concordia and successor of Ottomar Fuerbringer as 
president of the Michigan District, in his sermon at the lattet’s 
burial accorded him this significant tribute: “God, the Lord, calls 
His servants and places them all on the same footing in this 
respect, that they are His ministers, servants of the Most High. 
In other respects, such as gifts, position, and sphere of activity, 
however, there is a great difference among them. No one will 
deny that our Fuerbringer was a prominent servant of God, out- 
standing in his endowments and in his fidelity. Not commonplace, 
but extraordinary talents had been vouchsafed unto him. . . - 
A humble servant of the Lord was all he wished to be... As 
a true theologian he accepted the Word of God as the rule of 
his theology as well as of his faith and life. ‘It is written’ was 
the deciding factor for him, and he knew no compromise and no 
yielding, and this gave him an unshakable steadfastness.” 


2) He is also the author of the hymn Was gibst du denn, o meine 
Seele? Cp. the MS. of Dr. Joh. Karl Lochner. 
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This fine testimonial from one who was personally acquainted 
with Ottomar Fuerbringer characterizes him splendidly and may 
well serve as an introduction for the brief sketch of his life which 
is here offered. 

In his interesting biography of Ottomar Fuerbringer, pub- 
lished in Volumes 49 and 50 of Der Lutheraner, the sainted Rev. 
F. Lochner wrote: “In Fuerbringer passed away the last of the 
theologians of the Saxon immigration, 1839, which was so im- 
portant for the reconstruction of the true Lutheran Church in 
America.” Dr. A. L. Graebner called him “the profoundest thinker 
among the fathers of the Missouri Synod.” 

The more one studies the early history of our Synod, the 
more one is impressed with the 
greatness of the leaders and found- 
ers. Familiarity breeds increasing 
admiration. These men, whom the 
Lord had gathered together in 
strange ways and led to our Amer- 
ican soil, were cast in a heroic mold, 
and Ottomar Fuerbringer was by 
no means the least of them. There 
are many things in his life that are 
exemplary and should inspire the 
generation of pastors that is to-day 
carrying on the work of the fathers. 

Ottomar Fuerbringer was born 
at Gera, Reuss, Germany, June 30, 
1810, the son of William Fuer- 
bringer and Christine, née Graef. It was an ancient family, which 
could trace its lineage back to the fourteenth century. His parents 
were well-to-do and socially prominent, but infested spiritually by 
the prevalent rationalism. He was a highly gifted boy, and in spite 
of the early death of his father and the consequent straitened cir- 
cumstances of his mother it was arranged that he could attend the 
Rutheneum, the famous Gera Gymnasium, where he progressed so 
rapidly that he had to spend two years in Prima because he was 
too young to enter the university. 

He was not yet fully eighteen when he matriculated at the 
University of Leipzig and took up the study of theology. His 
religious training from childhood had been rationalistic. At 
Leipzig all but two of his professors, August Hahn und F. W. 


Lindner, Sr., were out-and-out rationalists, and the teaching of 


Ottomar Fuerbringer. 
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Christian doctrine done by these two was, as Professor Guenther 
says, schwaechlich. 

Although he had enrolled for the study of theology and at- 
tended lectures in that department, Fuerbringer was particularly 
interested in history, German literature, and philosophy. He did 
not take part in the wild life of some of the students, but lived 
decently and honorably and, being athletically inclined, exercised 
himself in turning, riding, and swimming. 

It was after his first year at Leipzig that he experienced the 
religious awakening which was to influence his career and ~shape 
his future life. A group of students, prompted by the testimony 
of several believing laymen and by a candidate named Kuehn, 
formed a club, which met regularly to read old German litera- 
ture and the Bible. Theo. Brohm, J. F. Buenger, Otto Herman 
and Carl Ferdinand William Walther, and Franz Delitzsch, the 
later famous theologian, were some of the other members besides 
Ottomar Fuerbringer. For a time Professor Lindner conducted 
a weekly collegium philo-biblicum for them, expounding the Scrip- 
tures and giving the students practical directions in homiletics. 
Fuerbringer became interested enough to engage in the study of 
the Greek New Testament privately. He also made the acquain- 
tance of a pious cobbler named Goetsching, who advised the study 
of the Lutheran Confessions. As a result he was the first to 
reach a conviction of the truth of orthodox Lutheranism. Through 
Goetsching the club-members found a little church where Magister 
Haensel preached the pure Gospel. Contact was also made with 
Pastor Martin Stephan of the Bohemian church in Dresden through 
one of his followers, named Wetzel. Although this circle of 
truth-seeking young men was hated by the other students and 
ridiculed as bigots, pietists, obscurantists, and the like, they con- 
tinued their devotional studies, and the ties thus formed and 
strengthened continued for the most part throughout life. 

When Fuerbringet’s student days came to a close in the spring 
of 1831, he was fortunate in obtaining through a friend, the mer- 
chant Schwabe, the appointment of tutor at a private boys’ school 
in Eichenberg, conducted by Pastor G. H. Loeber. He was to 
spend the next seven years of his life with this pious, God-fearing, 
and consecrated man, —a privilege and a blessing for which he 
was grateful ever afterwards. 

After a year at Hichenberg, Ottomar Fuerbringer presented 
himself at Gera for the examination pro ministerio. The examiners 
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were of course rationalists, who found him well prepared, but 
passed him very unwillingly on account of his strictly orthodox 
views and gave him no hope for an appointment. He was by 
no means downcast on this account, but returned to Eichenberg 
joyfully, continued to teach his pupils, studied theology, and 
preached occasionally for Loeber, especially on festival days. 

It was during his Eichenberg sojourn that he met Martin 
Stephan personally; he went to him on one occasion for counsel. 
He was, like the others of the circle, strongly attracted to the man. 
by his earnest Lutheranism, his evangelical preaching, and _ his. 
pastoral experience. It was also during this time that negotiations. 
_were begun by Graf Dethleff von Einsiedel to obtain Ottomar Fuer- 
bringer for the directorate of the new missionary seminary planned 
by the Missionary Society of Dresden (later the famous Leipzig 
Mission Society). Martine Stephan, on consultation, suggested 
a course of procedure that caused the Graf to change his plans. 
Afterwards the renowned Karl Graul occupied the office intended 
for Fuerbringer. It is evident that the Lord wanted Fuerbringer 
for another field. 

The story of the Saxon emigration of 1838—39 need not be 
rehearsed in this connection. It will suffice to state briefly Fuer- 
bringer’s part in it. He left Bremerhaven, together with G. H. 
Loeber, on the Republic, in October, 1838. From New Orleans 
they traveled to St. Louis on the river steamer Knickerbocker, ar- 
- riving on January 30, 1839. Together with C. F. W. Walther, 
G. H. Loeber, and others, he remained in St. Louis for a time, but 
in the late spring he also went to Perry County, Missouri, where 
the majority of the immigrants had settled. In the midst of the 
distress and turmoil of the colony there he and Brohm and Buenger 
undertook the task for which these three must ever receive the 
gratitude of posterity, — the erection of a little log-cabin college 
and seminary. They obtained the support of the pastors, G. H. 
Loeber (Altenburg), E.G. Keyl (Frohna), and C.F. W. Walther 
(Dresden) , for the project. There will always be something heart- 
stirring in the picture of these men felling trees, sawing logs, and 
digging a well in order that an institution might be established 
for the teaching and perpetuation of the faith which they held so 
dear and for which they had sacrificed and endured so much. 
Their example, their trust, their vision of the future, puts us to 
shame in our day. Our opportunities are vast, and yet we ate 
slow and timid in meeting them as joyously and aggressively as 
we ought. 
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When the building was dedicated in October and opened in 
December, 1839, and instruction was begun, Ottomar Fuer- 
bringer taught ancient languages and history. After C. F. W. 
Walther and J. F. Buenger were called to St. Louis, he and Brohm 
carried on alone. 

However, it was not to be for long. By the following sum- 
mer he was at work in a congregation of his own. Very likely 
at the suggestion of Theo. Buenger, later known as “Kantor 
Buenger,” Fuerbringer was called to serve a group of Hanoverians 
and Hessians who had settled at Elkhorn Prairie (now Venedy), 
Illinois. Here Fuerbringer experienced a full share of the hard- 
ships and privations of pioneer life. The story of his journey to 
Elkhorn Prairie from St. Louis and his reception there is worth 
repeating. The distance between these places is about 40 miles. 
There were no transportation facilities. Otto Herman Walther, 
pastor of Old Trinity in St. Louis, accompanied Fuerbringer on 
foot as far as Belleville. They were met at the tavern there by 
a reception committee of one, in the person of W. Huellskoetter. 
The three partook of a frugal breakfast of bread, cheese, and beer, 
and Fuerbringer took leave of Walther, who trudged back to 
St. Louis alone. Hluellskoetter had brought a horse, on which he 
expected the new pastor to ride, while he himself would walk the 
twenty-two miles to Elkhorn Prairie at his side. As saddles were 
rare among the poverty-stricken settlers, Huellskoetter had simply 


strapped a blanket across the horse’s back. Fuerbringer had no 


desire to ride at first. When he finally took his turn, he found 
that riding without stirrups made his legs as tired as walking did. 
The two men changed off, now walking, now riding, and finally 
arrived at their destination late at night, weary and dusty. Rev. 
Mangelsdorf, a successor of Fuerbringer’s at Venedy, wrote: “This 
tiresome journey was, so to say, a slight foretaste of the many 
inconveniences, tribulations, privations, and heavy crosses under 
which he was to labor here.” 

Elkhorn Prairie was a typical pioneer community. The people 
dwelt in cabins built of rude logs. Nails were scarce and too 
expensive, so that the shingles on the roofs were simply weighted 
down with logs placed over them, and the flooring, loosely laid, 
was uneven, warped, and if one inadvertently stepped on one end, 
the strip would fly up and hit one in the face. There were fire- 
places, but no stoves. The parsonage was no better than the 
other cabins. On winter mornings the neighbors would look over 
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to the parsonage to see whether smoke was issuing from its chim- 
ney or whether the pastor had frozen to death during the night. 
To Fuerbringer’s church at Venedy we may apply the words written 
of a similar edifice elsewhere: — 
Crude the pew and crude the pulpit, 
Simple every outward form, 
Rough the timber, bare the ceiling; 
So it speaks of stress and storm, 
Speaks of pilgrim, speaks of stanger, 
Speaks of tears and victories won, 
Speaks of hardships and of danger 
And of duty nobly done. 


In the fall of 1842, Fuerbringer brought a wife to his par- 
sonage, the widow of Otto Herman Walther, Agnes Ernestine, 
née Buenger, with her small son, John Walther, and her adopted 
daughter, who later married Prof. M. Guenther. 


There were not only external hardships, but also internal 
troubles, to try the pastor. His personal courage, his fidelity to 
orthodox Lutheranism, and his pastoral wisdom are very evident 
during the strife that arose among his people on account of his 
insistance that the use of the rationalistic catechism and hymn-book 
which had been brought over from Germany be discontinued. 
His enemies threatened him with bodily harm, even employed 
rowdies to waylay and club him, but to no avail. A split in the 
congregation came in 1845. Fuerbringer and his loyal adherents 
were forced to give up the church property (although some resti- 
tution was made for the loss) and to build a new church; but the 
controversy had the effect of strengthening the faith of those who 
remained true to the Lutheran principles. The congregation flour- 
ished and grew by immigration. Fuerbringer preached and taught 
school regularly. A preaching-station was founded at Grand 
Prairie, which became a Filialgemeinde in 1850. A soundly Lu- 
theran congregational constitution was adopted in 1849. Al in 
all it was a blessed ministry, and Fuerbringer and his family lived 
happily on the little which his people were able to contribute. 
In 1849 his salary, including Schulgeld, was only $130.50. 

Riches unsearchable he preached 
And drew this pittance for his household needs, 
And yet he seemed to think it was enough. 
I do not know that ever he complained. 
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There are two things that occurred during the time of Fuer- 
bringer’s pastorate at Venedy that deserve mention. One is his 
participation in the deliberations that led to the establishment of 
our Synodical Constitution and the founding of Synod. He was 


present at the historic conference between the Saxons and the 


Loehe men in St. Louis, 1846. Lochner, who was also in atten- 
dance, says: “I had occasion to see what an important part Otto- 
mar Fuerbringer had in this work and in general in the organiza- 
tion of Synod.” He also attended the organization meeting in 
Chicago, 1847, although his congregation did not join till the 
following year. It is evident that his opinion and counsel were 
eagerly sought and appreciated. . 

The other matter is indicative of the esteem in which he was 
held for his deep theological learning. When in 1848 arrange- 
ments were under way to remove the college and seminary from 
Altenburg to St. Louis and a new theological professor was to be 
‘chosen, many had Fuerbringer in mind, and it was particularly 
C. F. W. Walther who urged his election. However, Walther 
himself was elected in October, 1849, and Fuerbringer was destined 
to remain in the active ministry. 

At this time the young Synod was in the midst of its historic 
controversy with Grabau and the Buffalo Synod. Some of the 
congregations that had been associated with Grabau turned to 
Missouri and sought pastors from this body. A congregation in 
Buffalo extended a call to Ottomar Fuerbringer several times. 
Upon his repeated declination the congregation finally asked the 
fourth synodical convention (1850, in St.Louis) to urge him to 
accept. He begged to be excused, however. A group of Lutherans 
who had settled at Freistadt and Kirchhayn, near Milwaukee, hav- 
ing had their attention favorably directed to him in this connec- 
tion, sent him a vocation, which he did accept. 

The remainder of Fuerbringer’s life was spent in the North. 
He served the congregation at Freistadt from 1851 to 1858 and 
then followed a call to St. Lawrence’s Church at Frankenmuth, 
Michigan, where he remained until his death in 1892. 

Noteworthy in regard to his pastorate at Freistadt is the fact 
that he was there thrown into the midst of the Grabau controversy. 
His series of articles on the subject, which appeared in Volume 9 
of Der Lutheraner (“Geschichtlich-theologischer Beitrag zu voll- 
staendiger Beurteilung der Streitigkeiten zwischen den Grabauia- 
nern und den sogenannten Missouriern”), Lochner says, was so 
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historically exact and truthful and so theologically sound that 
Grabau in his Informatorium did not even attempt a refutation, 
but referred to them as Fuerbringers Fuerbringerei. It might also 
be mentioned that Fuerbringer contributed ‘the initial article in 
Lehre und Wehre, “Zur Lehre vom heiligen Predigtamt;’ January, 
1855, Vol. I, No. 1. 

His outstanding gifts of leadership, objective judgment, his 
theological depth and soundness, his method of clarifying the prin- 
ciples and then applying them to the problems at hand, not only 
endeared him to his people, but also to his fellow-pastors far and 
near. Of his work as shepherd of the flocks at Freistadt and 
Frankenmuth we are unable to give a finer description than the 
following, originally paid to another: — 

He had his work to do, 
And did it faithfully, as unto God; 
And where he labored, hungry hearts were blest 
Sinners became good men. The village smiled 
Where Fuerbringer abode. 
As God blest Obed-Edom and his house 
The while the ark was there, so did He bless 
The towns and fields and hamlets where this man 
Dwelt, with God’s glory in his humble soul. 


He was at Frankenmuth when the Civil War broke out. 
Upon receipt of the notice from the Government that the town 
should make up its quota of men for military service, Fuerbringer 
called together his people and advocated that the unmarried men 
volunteer, so that the married men would not be forced to leave 
their families. His words had the result that then and later the 
single men furnished the quota voluntarily, and the Government 
did not have to resort to the draft in Frankenmuth at all. 

During the time of his pastorate at Freistadt the first division 
of Synod into Districts was made, and Fuerbringer received the 
election to the presidency of the Northern District, which then 
comprised the States of Wisconsin and Michigan. He served in 
this capacity for eighteen years, until 1872, when he asked to 
be relieved. However, when in 1874 a new division of the Dis- 
trict took place and Wisconsin and Minnesota became the North- 
western District and Michigan, with Ontario added, remained the 
Northern District, he was elected President again. Though some- 
what reluctantly, he accepted and officiated until 1882. 

He continued to serve his congregation in spite of his ad- 
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vancing age and growing physical weakness. In 1884 his son 


Ludwig, then a student at our Seminary in St. Louis, took over — 


the work for three months while he was taking treatments for his 
eyes, and in 1885 the son was called to serve as his father’s assistant. 
Father and son labored together until finally death called Ottomar 
Fuerbringer to the Church Triumphant, on July 12, 1892. 
With his passing the last of the fathers and founders of our 

Synod was laid to rest. He was a staunch Christian, a loyal Lu- 
theran, a true theologian, a consecrated pastor, a devoted husband 
and father, and a sterling example for posterity. 

O God, let not that race of giants die! 

Give us more men like them, old-fashioned, brave, 

True to the truth, men that have made the Church 

Mighty and glad and songful in the past! 

W. G. PoLack. 


History of the Coming of the Missouri Synod 
into North Carolina. 

A paper for the Southeastern Conference which met at Irmo, S. C., 

August 28 and 29, 1933, by C. O. SMITH.. 
(Continued from April issue.) 

To their sixth session there came a petition from nine persons, 
who asked that the Tennessee Synod try to make peace with the 
North Carolina Synod, “but in such a manner as not to compro- 
mise the genuine Lutheran doctrines.” After repeated attempts of 
the Tennessee Synod to arrange for a meeting with the North 
Carolina Synod for this purpose had failed, the Revs. Daniel Moser 
and David Henkel were appointed a committee to try once more. 
They addressed to “the Revs. Chas. A. Stork, G. Shober, Jacob 
Scherer, and Daniel Scherer and all other ministers belonging to 
their synod” a letter which is very interesting because it shows that 
they were ready to “contend for the faith once delivered to the 
saints.” From this letter we quote the following words: — 


“In this debate both parties shall appeal to the Augustine Confession 
of faith, Luther’s Catechism, and the Holy Scriptures to prove their argu- 
ments. We also wish to appeal to the book called Concordia, as it is one 
of the principal symbolical books of the Lutheran Church. The reason 
why we wish to try your doctrine, and why we wish you to try ours, by 
the Augustine Confession and the aforesaid symbolical books is because 
the important question in dispute is, Who are genuine and who are the 
spurious Lutherans? For it is known that Lutheran ministers are pledged 
to maintain the Augustine Confession. But if you should at said meeting 
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declare that the Augustine Confession contains false doctrine and that 
Dr. Luther erred in any of the doctrines which are here proposed for dis- 
cussion, we shall then, in that case, be willing to appeal exclusively to the 
Holy Scriptures.” (Reply to Bachmann, p. 10.) 

In their ninth session the following recommendation was 
passed: — 

“That the members of the Church who are able to do so read the 
Christian Book of Concord, or Symbolical Books of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, and that students of theology study it carefully.” This 
clearly indicates the deep interest which this synod felt in the true, funda- 
mental doctrines of the Church and that it desired to perpetuate these 
sound Scriptural principles. 

In the thirteenth session of the Tennessee Synod charges were 
preferred against Rev. W.C. Rankin “of deviation from the Augs- 
burg Confession of Faith, both in regard to doctrine and practise”; 
and Rev. Rankin “was notified to attend the next session and answer 
the charges.” At the next session Rev. Rankin withdrew in 
a friendly manner, and “the name of Rev. Rankin was dropped 
from the clerical roll.” There was no minister in the Tennessee 
Synod who did not stand four-square on the Confessions both in 
teaching and in practise. 

To their twentieth session there came “a petition from a number of 
Lutherans of South Carolina in which they state that they formerly be- 
longed to the South Carolina Synod, but as that Synod had deviated from 
the doctrines and usages of the Church and introduced innovations, run 
into fanaticisms, etc.; and that, from what they had heard and read, they 
were satisfied that the Tennessee Synod adhered to the true doctrine and 
usages of the Church; hence, as their pastor, Rev. Godfrey Dreher, had 
more labor to perform than he could endure, they entreated Synod to send 
some suitable minister to assist him in his arduous labors.” The Tennessee 
Synod resolved that Rev. A. J. Brown visit these petitioners. (Henkel’s 
History of Tennessee Synod, p. 99.) 

It might be interesting to note here that in accordance with 
this resolution of Synod the Rev. A. J. Brown did visit these con- 
gtegations. The outcome of it was that the Tennessee Synod in 
time had a large number of members in Lexington District, S. C., 
and surrounding territory. 

But this coming of the Tennessee Synod into South Carolina 
at the request of Pastor Godfrey Dreher, who wanted sound Lu- 
theranism, stirred the fires of indignation in the hearts of the 
clergy of the South Carolina Synod against the Tennessee Synod 
and against the Rev. Godfrey Dreher, although he was the first 
president of that Synod and virtually its founder. This South 

Carolina Synod was so piously aroused against the Rev. Dreher 
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and the Tennessee Synod that at a session of the synod which 
convened in Charleston, S.C., in November, 1837, the Rev. John 
Bachman, D.D., by special appointment of the synod, preached 
a sermon in which he broke the vials of his and his Synod’s holy 
wrath on the heads of this erring brother and synod. He called 
the Tennesseeans “Henkelites” and charged them with four funda- 
mentally false doctrines. To this rabid harangue the brethren of 
the clergy said amen. . 

Before this the lightning of the synod’s righteous indignation 
had struck Brother Dreher and the Tennessee Synod on different 
occasions. For instance, they took this erring brother, their former 
president and organizer, into court and deprived him of the right 
to hold services in his church; they stormed at the Tennessee Synod 
as ungodly intruders. These and other things the Tennessee Synod 
officially let pass. But when it came to charging false doctrine, 
that was a different question; an orthodox synod could not let the 
charge of false doctrine go by. So at her session in September, 
1838, the Tennessee Synod appointed the Revs. A. J. Brown and 
A. Miller to make reply to this fiery sermon of Rev. Bachman with 
its charge of heresy against the Tennessee Synod. A quotation 
from the introduction will be interesting reading: — 

“Some time in the summer of 1837 a long train of providential cir- 
cumstances called us to preach in some churches in South Carolina which 
until then had been exclusively occupied by members of the Lutheran 
Synod of South Carolina. Immediately on our introduction into these 
churches, by respectful and importunate solicitation of the minister under 
whose pastoral supervision they were placed, some ministers of the South 
Carolina Synod raised the spirit of persecution; and instead of meeting us 
with that spirit of mutual cooperation in demolishing the strongholds of 
Satan and building up the Kingdom on the ruins thereof, — instead of 
meeting us with that spirit of love, they manifested a spirit of inveterate 


opposition and implacable hostility towards us.... All this, as might well 
have been expected, was productive of great excitement among the 
people.... The next thing which appeared was a scurrilous letter, written 


over a fictitious name [Melancton], purporting to be an ‘address to the 
Lutherans within the bounds of the South Carolina Synod,’ containing 
a statement of certain heterodox, anti-Scriptural, and anti-Lutheran doc- 
trines said to be believed and propagated by people called ‘Henkelites.’ 
Its intended application was well understood. But instead of accomplish- 
ing that mighty work which it was designed to execute, it bid fair to 
recoil on their own heads. ... The next was a convocation of their clergy 
for consultation, doubtless to devise the most efficient and speedy plan to 
suppress ‘the notorious Henkelites’ (as they denominated us). The eccle- 
siastical tribunal assembled, and by legal testimony it was made to appear 
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that they [‘Henkelites’} taught certain absurd and dangerous doctrines; 
they are denounced as heretics. But this proved abortive; the work was 
“not yet accomplished. All this we considered as unworthy of notice and 
passed it by in profound silence with the hope that it might ere long 


' -subside. But, alas! in this our proud expectations were frustrated. . . . 


We now consider it, not only a privilege which we enjoy, but a duty in- 
dispensably incumbent on us, to defend them [doctrines} against his 
cavils, . . . because, should we pass them by in silence, it might be con- 
sidered or construed into a tacit acknowledgment of their truth,” etc. 

In consequence of a petition presented to it in its twenty-eighth 
session the Tennessee Synod passed the following resolution, which 
would have sounded the same if it had come from a session of the 
Missouri Synod: — 

“Resolved, That, although it would afford us the highest gratification 
and we most sincerely desire to see those who are one with us in name also 
united in doctrine and practise; and in that case would most cheerfully 
unite and cooperate with them in such measures as are calculated to ad- 
vance and promote the cause of truth; yet we wish it to be distinctly 
understood that, however much a union is desired, it can be effected only 
upon the assurance of a strict adherence to the doctrines and usages of our 
Church as set forth in its Symbols; and until we can have this assurance, 
we on our part can consent to no such union. 

“Unanimously adopted.” (Henkel, History of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Tennessee Synod, p. 119.) 

In its thirty-first session the Tennessee Synod resolved, “That 
we cannot .. . receive delegates from the Virginia Synod until 
they . . . give us evidence of their strict adherence to the doctrines 
contained in the Symbols of the Evangelical Lutheran Church.” 
(Henkel’s History, etc., p. 124.) 

In the thirty-third session the following action was taken in 
regard to the “General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of the United States”: — 


“Wuereas, We regard the Unaltered Augsburg Confession as the 
authorized and universally acknowledged Symbol of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church and consequently the belief and acknowledgment of it in its 
entireness as essential to the existence of Lutheranism in its integrity; and 

“Wereas, We profess in our Synodical Constitution to believe the 
doctrines of the Christian system as exhibited in this Symbol and have 
pledged ourselves to teach according to it; and 

“WhHereEAS, The doctrinal position of the General Synod, as we 

understand it, is only a qualified acknowledgment of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, as we think is evident — 

“a) From the constitution of this body, in which there is no clause 
binding its members to teach according to the Unaltered Augsburg Con- 
fession and not even a distinct mention of this instrument; 
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“b) From the constitution recommended by the General Synod to 
the district synods connected with it; 

“c) From the form of oath required of professors in its theological 
seminary when inducted into office; 

“d) From the construction placed upon its constitution by the framers — 
of that instrument and other prominent members of it; 

“e) From the various publications made by distinguished members of 
the General Synod in which distinctive doctrines of our Church Confes- 
sions ate openly assailed and for doing which they have never been called 
to account; be it therefore 

Resolved, 1. That we cannot under existing circumstances take any 
steps towards a union with the General Synod. . . . 


“Resolved, 3. That we have witnessed, with heartfelt gratitude to the 
great Head of the Church, the revival of increased attachment to our 
excellent doctrinal standards, and particularly the Unaltered Augsburg 
Confession, and the open and decided stand taken in favor and support 
of them by distinguished sons of the Church and even by prominent mem- 
bers of the General Synod. 

“Resolved, 4. That we are encouraged to hope that the time may yet 
come when all in this country professing Lutheranism and having departed 
from the doctrines of the Church will return to her confessional standards, 
and that we will continue to labor and pray with increased energy and 
faith and zeal for the accomplishment of this great and desirable object.” 
(Henkel’s History, etc., pp. 135. 136.) : 

In 1883 the Tennessee Synod revised its constitution once 
more. Article II of this revised constitution shows that the colors 
of its Lutheranism had not faded. It was not making any move 
to climb on the band-wagon, which was now occupied by a great 
many neither-hot-nor-cold Lutherans, so called, who were helping 
to play those strains so sweet to the latitudinarian’s ear: “Religion 
is love,” and, “We are all brethren.” On the other hand, Article II 
of this revised constitution makes the members of the synod even 
more specifically confessional Lutherans than they had ever been 
before. It reads: — 

“The Holy Scriptures, the inspired writings of the Old and New 
Testaments, shall be the only rule and standard of doctrine and church 
discipline. — 

“As a true and faithful exhibition of the doctrines of the Holy 
Scriptures in regard to matters of faith and practise this Synod receives 
the three ancient Symbols: the Apostolic, Nicene, and Athanasian creeds, 
and the Unaltered Augsburg Confession of Faith. It receives also the 
other Symbolical Books of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, viz., the 
Apology, the Smalcald Articles, the Small and Large Catechisms of Luther, 
and the Formula of Concord, as true Scriptural developments of the doc- 
trines taught in the Augsburg Confession.” (Henkel’s History, etc., 
pp. 223. 224.) | 
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In his official report to the sixty-sixth session, the president of 
the synod recommended “that our people be advised to build no 
more union houses of worship”; and this recommendation was 
adopted by the synod. 

The day did come when the effort to unite the Lutherans of 
the South into a general body took more definite form. With 
a view to forming such a general body, delegates from the Ten- 
nessee Synod attended a meeting in Salisbury, N.C., later another 
meeting in Roanoke, Va., where these delegates “had the honor,” 
as they reported to the sixty-sixth session, “to cast the vote of the 
Ev. Luth. Tennessee Synod . . . in favor of the establishment of 
a more general organic union contemplated”; and at this meeting, 
or diet, as they called it, was born the United Synod of the Ev. 
Luth. Church in the South. (In June, 1886.) When this com- 
mittee made its report to the sixty-sixth session of the Tennessee 
Synod, the following resolutions were offered “and adopted by 
a rising vote”: — . 

“2. That, in adopting it, as the Evangelical Lutheran Tennessee 
Synod rejects all ecclesiastical union and cooperation which is not based on 
the pure Lutheran teaching and faith, as, the exchange of pulpits, promis- 
cuous Communion or altar-fellowship, secret society worship, and chiliasm, 
we, the ministers and lay delegates, in synod assembled, do hereby recom- 
mend or advise the committee or the chairman of the committee appointed 
by the United Synod of the Ev. Luth. Church in the South to prepare 
by-laws for its government, in drafting such by-laws so to formulate them 
as to require every teacher or professor who may be appointed as a teacher 
or professor in any theological seminary that she may establish or put 
into operation to take an obligation not to teach, practise, or inculcate 
anything that comes in conflict with these principles or the doctrines of 
the Church. 

“3. That we trust the said United Synod will feel the importance of 
acquiescing in this precautionary request with a view to the good of the 
Church, especially as this is desired only in work for which each synod 
will be held responsible in its united efforts and which it should be able 
to defend and maintain according to the pure doctrines and practises of 
the Ev. Luth. Church as over against sectarian innovations and corruptions, 
leaving each synod in connection with the United Synod in its individual, 
synodical transactions so to shape its course as ultimately to attain that 
higher plane in doctrine and practise so characteristic of the true Church.” 
(Henkel’s History, etc., p. 235.) 

But during the next two years the United Synod of the Ev. 
Luth. Church had not succeeded in convincing the Ev. Luth. Ten- 
nessee Synod that this general body was interested in attaining 

“that higher plane in doctrine and practise so characteristic of the 
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Lutheran Church,” and so the Tennessee Synod, in its sixty-eighth 
session, took the following action: — 

“Resolved, That we, the ministers and delegates of the Ev. Luth. 
Tennessee Synod, do emphatically reiterate the principles set forth at 
Dallas, N. C., in 1886, as our position, viz., ‘that in adopting it [the report 
of the delegates to the diet at Roanoke, Va.} as the Ev. Luth. Tennessee 
Synod rejects all ecclesiastical union and cooperation which is not based on 
the pure Lutheran teaching and faith, as, the exchange of pulpits, promis- 
cuous Communion or altar-fellowship, secret society worship, and chiliasm, 
we, the ministers and lay delegates, in Synod assembled, do hereby recom- 
mend or advise the committee or the chairman of the committee appointed 
by the United Synod of the Ev. Luth. Church in the South to prepare 
by-laws for its government, in drafting such by-laws, so to formulate them 
as to require every teacher or professor who may be appointed as a teacher 


or professor in any theological seminary that she may establish or put into — 


operation to take an obligation not to teach, practise, or inculcate anything 
that comes in conflict with these principles or the doctrines of the Church. 

“That we trust the said United Synod will feel the importance of 
acquiescing in this precautionary request with a view to the good of the 
Church, especially as this is desired only in work for which each synod 
will be held responsible in its united efforts and which it should be able 
to defend and maintain according to the pure doctrines and practises of 
the Ev. Luth. Church as over against sectarian innovations and corruptions, 
leaving each synod in connection with the United Synod in its individual 


synodical transactions so to shape its course as ultimately to attain that 


higher plane in doctrine and practise so characteristic of the true Church. 

“Resolved, That until such position is taken by the United Synod, 
by adopting the principles contained in Article III of the proposed by-laws, 
the Tennessee Synod cannot cooperate with the United Synod in her 
work.” (Henkel’s History, etc., pp. 245. 246.) 

It is not necessary to adduce further proofs and quotations to 
show that the Tennessee Synod, like the Missouri Synod, was 
a true Lutheran synod, a body of true Lutherans; that it did not 
believe in using the Lutheran name as a whitewash to whiten the 
grave of Lutheranism which was full of dead men’s bones of 
indifference, latitudinarianism, of this so-called broad-mindedness 
of a Joseph’s-coat religion of many colors sewed together, but not 
woven into one; that it did not believe that a man is a Lutheran 
because he calls himself a Lutheran; that it did believe that there 
is one norm for all true Lutherans, and that this norm are the 
Symbols of the Evangelical Lutheran Church as contained in the 
Book of Concord of 1580; and that, if you want to tell whether 
a man is a Lutheran or not, you do not go around and ask him 
whether he calls himself a Lutheran or not, but whether his faith 


and belief fits to the system of faith and belief contained in the 


Symbols of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
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Both synods therefore stood for Lutheranism that is Luther- 
anism and not, at the best, something like that good lady’s coffee: 
three grains to the gallon! The Tennessee Synod thought and felt 
in religious matters as the English Missouri Synod thought and 
felt; the English Missouri Synod thought and felt in religious 
matters as the Tennessee Synod thought and felt. Therefore the 
English Missouri Synod was the friend of the Tennessee Synod, 
and the Tennessee Synod was the friend of the English Missouri 
Synod. What more natural, then, than that the Board of Trustees 
of Concordia College, since this Board stood four-square on the 
doctrinal position of the Tennessee Synod and of the English Mis- 
souri Synod, should in the day of its trouble turn to the English 
Missouri Synod as a friend to help it run its institution which had 
been left to die by the faculty supplied by the Tennessee Synod 
and finally officially cast overboard by that synod? 


ENE 

But here arises the question, Did the Ev. Luth. Tennessee 
Synod have enough contact with the English Missouri Synod to 
know with certainty what that body really did stand for, what its 
religious beliefs were? Did the Tennessee Synod have a fair 
chance to know whether this Missouri Synod was a Lutheran body 
according to that Lutheran norm of which we have just spoken 
or merely a make-believe Lutheran body, Lutheran in name only, 
as so many others are and have been? 


In answering this question, I do not think it necessary to 
dwell on the fact that the Missouri Synod had official periodicals 
and other publications which, to say the least, were not unknown 
to members of the Tennessee Synod. Good as it might be to show 
that the Tennessee Synod did know from the publications of the 
Missouri Synod this body’s doctrinal position, I shall turn to what 
I believe to be even better proof for the fact, and that better proof 
is the personal contact, either as individuals or as a synod, on the 
part of the Tennessee Synod with the Missouri Synod, either 
through representatives from the Missouri Synod to the Tennessee 
Synod or by delegates from the Tennessee Synod to the Missouri 
Synod. 

The Tennessee Synod, in its twenty-eighth session, in 1848, 
resolved: — 


“That we rejoice to learn that some of our German Lutheran brethren 
in the West have formed themselves into a synod, called ‘The German 
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Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States,’ and 
that they are publishing a German paper, styled Der Lutheraner, which 
is devoted to the promulgation and defense of the primitive doctrines and 
usages of the Lutheran Church; to which paper we would call the atten- 
tion of our German brethren.” (Henkel’s History, etc., pp. 119. 120.) 
The next account in the records of the Tennessee Synod of 
any official relation between these two synods is found in the min- 
utes of the thirty-third session in 1853. This is the record: — 


“No. 10 is a letter from Rev. A. Biewend, a member of the Missouri 
Synod, in which he informs us that he was appointed a delegate to this 
body, but that, owing to intervening circumstances, he was prevented from 
attending. He also expresses the hope and desire that a more intimate 
acquaintance may be formed between these two bodies.” 

“Your committee would recommend the following for adoption: — 

"Resolved, 1. That we duly appreciate the kind regard of the Mis- 
souri Synod and that we also desire a more intimate acquaintance with 
them and that we appoint Rev. J. R. Moser a delegate to the next session 
of that Synod.” (Henkel’s History, etc., p. 137.) 

According to an appendix to the minutes of the Tennessee 
Synod of this same session there came to the secretary of the synod, 
after its adjournment, a letter from the Revs. Theo. Brohm and 
A. Hoyer of the Missouri Synod. The record in this appendix 
makes the secretary of the Tennessee Synod say: — 

“As the letter is both interesting and encouraging, I give it 
in full,” a thing which was done with very few, if any, letters 
received from the officials of any other synod. (For the letter see 
Henkel’s History, etc., pp. 139. 140.) Besides this letter there 
came to the secretary “a copy of the minutes of the German Ev. 
Luth. Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States for 1853.” 

The next (the thirty-fourth) session of the Tennessee Synod, 
“assembled in St. Peter’s (Piney Woods) Church of Lexington 
District, S.C., on Saturday before the first Sunday in November, 
1854.” To that session there came a “Missourian,” and the arms 
of love and friendship were thrown about this “Missourian’s” neck, 
and the fond hope was expressed that this love and friendship and 
brotherhood would increase and that there would be many more 
opportunities given to repeat this evidence of love and friendship 
and brotherhood. Here is what was said and done: — 

“The Rev. Theodore Brohm of the Missouri Synod being present, the 
following preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted: — 

“Wuereas, The Rev. Theodore Brohm of the city of New York, 
delegate of the Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States, has appeared 
amongst us and we are assured from personal interviews with him as well 
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as from other sources of information that the synod which he represents 
adheres strictly to the doctrines of the Evangelical Lutheran Church as 
exhibited in her confessional standards and are zealously and actively en- 
gaged in promoting the interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom; be it 
therefore 


“Resolved, 1. That we are highly gratified to see Brother Brohm in 
our midst. 

“Resolved, 2. That we fully and cheerfully reciprocate the kind and 
fraternal feelings expressed and manifested towards us by the Missouri 
Synod. 

“Resolved, 3. That we will endeavor to cultivate a more intimate ac- 
quaintance and a closer union with the Missouri Synod. 


“Resolved, 4. That for this purpose Rev. Socrates Henkel be appointed 
a delegate from this body to the Eastern division [District] of the Missouri 
Synod to be held in Baltimore and that Rev. J.R. Moser be appointed our 
delegate to the Western division [District] of said synod at its next 
session.” (Henkel’s History, etc., p. 141.) 

By the way, while talking about what took place in meetings. 
held in South Carolina, I shall jump over to the thirty-eighth 
session, held “in Zion’s Church, Lexington District, S. C., Octo- 
ber 15, 1858.” In that session this Tennessee Synod, confessionally 
true-blue, appointed Rev. H. Wetzel delegate to “the Eastern Dis- 
trict Synod of Missouri” and Rev. J. R. Goodman “delegate to the 
Western District Synod of Missouri.” 

But to take them as they come, these same two men had 
been appointed as delegates to the Missouri Synod in the thirty- 
sixth session, and Rev. J. R. Moser was delegate from the thirty- 
seventh session. 

Yes, Dr. P. C. Henkel, the first president of Concordia Col- 
lege, and the Rev. J. R. Moser, three times official delegate from the 
Tennessee Synod to the Missouri Synod, helped to form the En- 
glish Conference of the Missouri Synod, afterwards known as the 
English Missouri Synod, then as the English District of the Mis- 
souri Synod. And when the Tennessee Synod heard about what 
these brethren had done, it did not reprimand them, as some people 
would think that this synod should have done, but it rather figura- 
tively tossed its hat high into the air and cried, Hurrah for Brother 
Henkel and Brother Moser! Hurrah for the English Conference 
of the Missouri Synod! We are glad that you have done what 
you have done, and we are going to help you in doing what you 
have done. Let every one of “our ministers at once bring the 
matter before their respective congregations and secure subscrip- 
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tions to said work” and send this money to “Rev. P. C. Henkel or 
Rev. J.R. Moser.” But let us just read it all as it is written in the 
account. 

“The committee, consisting of Revs. S. Henkel and I. Conder, 
appointed to reply to the communications of Revs. P. C. Henkel and 
J. R. Moser of Missouri to this Synod, submitted the following: — 


“WHEREAS, We learn from the communications of these brethren 
that the prospects for building up the Church in the West are favorable 
and that these brethren, in connection with others, have taken preliminary 
steps for the organization of the Ev. Luth. Synod in the State of Missouri; 
be it therefore 


“Resolved, 1. That we hail with pleasure this information; 

“2. That their efforts put forth for the organization of a synod meet 
our approbation; 

‘3, That, in order to aid them in publishing the proceedings of their 
conference and their proposed constitution in connection with their dis- 
cussion of ‘doctrinal theses, selected from the Symbols of the Ev. Luth. 
Church, showing the principal distinction between the Lutheran Church 
and other ecclesiastical communions,’ we request our ministers at once to 
bring the matter before their respective congregations and secure subscrip- 
tions to said work, which your committee presumes will cost fifteen cents 
per copy, and send the amount to Rev. P. C. Henkel or Rev. J. R. Moser.” 

In fact, if numbers of delegates are considered, the free En- 
glish Lutheran Conference held at Gravelton, Mo., was more of 
a Tennessee Synod move than of a Missouri Synod activity. The 
delegates from the Tennessee Synod were Revs. Polycarp C. Henkel 
and Jonathan R. Moser, and Messrs. Laban M. Fox, Samuel Par- 
man, Abel J. F. Moser, Francis E. Whitener, James M. Clubb, 
Marcus Young, while the delegates from the Missouri Synod were 
Rev. Prof. C. F. W. Walther and Rev. Ch. S. Kleppisch. Thus the 
Tennessee Synod had seven delegates present while the Missouri 
Synod had only two. 

Finally, in its fifty-fourth session the Tennessee Synod granted 
to the Revs. P. C. Henkel and J. R. Moser “honorable dismis- 
sion . . . to the Missouri Conference of the Lutheran Church.” 

In writing the obituary of Dr. P.C. Henkel, the author says 
among other things: “He preached for forty-six years without in- 
terruption, and wholly in the Tennessee Synod, except a few years 
while in the State of Missouri, where he led in the organization of 
the English District of the Missouri Synod.” The history in which 
these words are found is the History of the Ev. Luth. Tennessee 
Synod, by Socrates Henkel, who was commissioned by the Ten- 
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nessee Synod to write this history and was given a vote of thanks 
for writing it. 

This same authority, in connection with the minutes of the 
fifty-seventh session of the Tennessee Synod, on page 205 of his 
History, says: — 

“Rev. P. C. Henkel, having been called back from Missouri to Con- 
over, N.C., to lead in a: permanent establishment of a school of a high 
grade at he fatser place, was unanimously received into Synod.” 

The taint of “Missouri” did not keep him out of the Synod. 
He was unanimously received! Not a man raised his voice in 
righteous protest against so unholy a thing as that of receiving into 
their body a man who had been consorting with “Missouri” for 
these past years! 

In this history, as we have given it according to he records, one 
thing stands out surprisingly clear, and that thing is the fine close 
fraternal relations which once existed between the Tennessee Synod 
and the Missouri Synod. Too bad that this relation between these 
two synods was ever destroyed! Too bad that under circumstances, 
misunderstanding arose in consequence of which passions were 
stirred and harsh things were said and done to the extent that the 
orthodox Tennessee Synod was made to shy from, and to repudiate, 
its sister orthodox synod, the Missouri Synod! Too bad, again, 
that the sons, in many cases, of those earnest old Lutheran fathers 
of the Tennessee Synod in her younger days let that synod die, yes, 
even helped to kill it, and then went over into the arms of that 
less orthodox Lutheran synod from which the Tennessee Synod 
had pulled away because it was not Lutheran in confession and 
practise as well as in name! 


Donations Received by Concordia Historical Institute. 


1. Order of Service at the Funeral of Rev. H. Schabacker, Arapahoe, 
Nebr. 2. Letters of Dr. C. Abbetmeyer, from Mrs. E. A. Selke, Dickinson, 
N. Dak. 3. Papers on Francis A. Hoffmann and on Nashotah House, 
from J. H. A. Lacher, Waukesha, Wis. 4. Fifty Years with Zion; Rev.P. 
L. Dannenfeldt, Fort Wayne, Ind. 5. Program of Anniversary Recital of 
St. Luke’s Lutheran Church, Chicago, Ill. 6. Order of Anniversary Ser- 
vices of St. Luke’s Lutheran Church, Chicago, Ill. (12 English, 2 German). 
7. Anniversary Booklet of St. Luke’s Church History, Chicago, Ill. 8. Ju- 
bilee Booklet of St. Peter’s Lutheran Church, Cleveland, O. (2). 9. Pro- 
gram of 450th Anniversary of Luther Celebration, St. Luke’s Church, New 
York, N. Y. 10. Anniversary Booklet (1883—1933) of St. Paul’s Col- 
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lege, Concordia, Mo. 11. Anniversary Booklet (1893—1933) of Concor- 
dia College, St. Paul, Minn. 12. Golden Jubilee Booklet of Salvation 
Army (St. Louis). 13. Programs of 41st International Walther League 
Convention, Chicago, Ill., 1933 (3). 14. Order of Events Booklet of 
International Walther League Convention, Chicago, Ill. 1933 (2). 
15. Amerikanischer Kalender of the year 1871 (published by Missouri 
Synod, St. Louis). 16. Certificate signifying ordination into the ministry 
of B. Burfeind, signed by C. W. F. Walther. 17. A letter written by C. F. 
W. Walther in 1880. 18. Synodical Report of Missouri Synod (Delegate 
Synod) in 1854 (German). 19. Minutes of the Second Annual Conven- 
tion of Concordia English District, 1878. 20. Five illustrated lectures by 
Pastor Koepchen (N. Y.) in Commemoration of Luther’s Birth. 21. Pro- 
gram for the Festival Service and Social Hour of Dr. L. Fuerbringer’s For- 
tieth Anniversary (3 each). 22. Program for the Luther Celebration in 
Laurel, Mont., 1933. 23. Diamond Jubilee Program of Holy Cross 
Church, St. Louis, Mo. (4). 24. Diamond Jubilee Number of Holy Cross 
Messenger, St. Louis, Mo. 25. Schreiben: Erfahrung aus dem Amtsleben, 
von Pastor G. Loeber, Milwaukee, Wis. 26. Referat: Hoehere Toechter- 
schule und Seminar fur Lehrerinnen, Trinity Church, Springfield, IIl. 
27. Lied: Das liebe Kreuz; Text von H. Ruhland, Musik von Karl Eiss- 
feldt. 28. Brobstscher Kalender, 1853. 29. Lobwassers Gesangbuch, 1760. 
30. F. Stohlmann: Die Lebendig Begrabenen (N. Y.), 1851. 31. E. D. 
Fisher: Flatbush, Past and Present, 1901. 32. Order of Service of anni- 
versaries in Pittsburgh, from Mr. Becker (15). 33. Program of Luther 
Celebration at Lincoln, Nebr., 1933, from Rev. A. Klinck. 34. Order of 
Service at the Funeral of the Rev.C.H.Steup (6). 35. Order of Jubilee 
Service (50) at St. John’s Church, Shelbyville, Ill. 36. Zur Feier des 
Bethlehem-W aisenhauses, from Rev. Theo. S. Keyl, Newark, N. J. 
37. Gespraech zwischen zwei Lutheranern ueber den Methodismus, 
St. Louis, 1898. 38. Denkschrift: Gruende fuer den Auftrag der Synodal- 
konferenz, 1871. 39. Denkschrift: Gruende fuer Vereinigung der theo- 
logischen Lehranstalten, 1860. 40. Beleuchtung der Lehre von Geldzinsen, 
N.Y. 41. St. Louis Theological Monthly, 1881. 42. Buss- und Weihe- 
predigten, Walther, 1863. 43. G. Link: Beschreibung der Zionskirche, 
St. Louis, 1876. 44. Walther: Jubelpredigt (350th anniversary of the 
Augsburg Confession), 1880. 45. Leichenpredigt bei dem Begraebnis von 
J. Sarah Boehner, St.Louis, 1902. 46. Walther: Reformationspredigt. 
47. Walther: Predigt, 1872. 48. Walther: Predigt ueber die Refor- 
mation, 1883. 49. Reden bei der Beerdigung von Frau Bartels, 1881 
(Walther und Stoeckhardt). 50. Dedication Service of New Trinity 
Church, St. Louis, 1897. 51. A. Brunn: Arbeit an der konfirmierten 
Jugend, Holyoke, Mass. 52. Kohn: Schulpredigt, 1900. 53. J. H. Sieker: 
Der Christ und das weltliche Vergnuegen (sermons), 1881. 54. J. H. 
Sieker: Leichenpredigten. 55. J. P. Beyer: Kinderpredigt. 56. J. P. 
Beyer: Predigten, St. Louis, 1873. 57. Pamphlet eines Laien. 58. Predigt 
von Walther, 1873. 59. F. L. Lindemann: Jubelfestbuechlein, 1883. 
60. Walther: Predigt zur Jahresfeier der Bibelgesellschaft, 1875. 
61. P. Brand: Pastoralpredigt, 1888. 62. Mahnruf eines Laien an seine 
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Glaubensgenossen, 1885. 63. J. M. Buehler: Predigt, San Francisco, 1881. 
64. O. Hanser: Jubelfestbuechlein, 1880. 65. Gemeindeordnung der 
Ersten Lutherischen Kirche U. A. C., St. Louis, 1874. 66. C. Becker: 
Ansprache an Kinder, 1861. 67. M. R. Engel: Gedanken ueber die 
christliche Freiheit, 1882. 68. Synodalbericht des Nordwestlichen Dis- 
trikts, 1887. 69. Synodalbericht des Minnesota- und Dakota-Distrikts, 
1882. 70. Bericht der Vertreter von Chicagoer Gemeinden betreffs der 
Verlegung von Addison. 71. Chronik und Protokoll der Friedensgemeinde 
zu Kirkwood, Mo. 72. J. Ruperti: Apostolische Bitten (Antrittspredigt) , 
1876. 73. Kolloquium zwischen Missouri und Iowa, 1868. 74. O. Kaiser: 
Sermon (Buffalo), 1894. 75. Bericht ueber das Martin-Luther-W aisen- 
haus zu Roxbury, Mass., 1904. 76. Rede zum Waltherjubilaeum (Jersey 
City), 1911. 

Letters of condolence to Mrs. Stephen Keyl from missionaries of Ellis 
Island and from Bremen, Germany. — Letters, clippings, and financial re- 
ports concerning the Pilgerhaus, N. Y.— Letter to Dr. Walther from 
S. Keyl, 1861.— Clippings concerning S. Keyl. — Dr. Walther’s manu- 
script notes for lectures on Scheele, Die trunkene Wissenschaft, 1882. — 
Manuscript of sermons (no date), probably by Dr. Walther (2).— Manu- 
script of sermons, 1858; writer unknown. — Stromata for 1895—1897.— 
Sihler: Denkschrift concerning merging the theological seminaries and the 
transfer of the “college” to Fort Wayne, 1860.— Engel, F.: Nachrichten 
ueber die Familien Neithart, Schmidt, Meissner, Rueger, Engel, Meinecke, 
Ibbeken, 1908.— New York Ministerium? Missouri? Lockport, N. Y., 
1901.— Zorn, C. M.: Notgedrungene Rechtfertigung des Austritts der 
Missionare Zucker, Grubert, Willkomm, Zorn aus der Leipziger Mission, 
1877. — J.H.Sieker: Gedaechtnispredigt auf Dr. C.F. W. Walther, 1887. 
— Walther: Predigt vor der Ev.-Luth. Bibelgesellschaft zu St. Louis, 1871. 
— Andenken an die Missionsfestfeier zu Grand Prairie, Ill. (2 sermons) , 
1862.— Gross: Predigt zum Gedaechtnis des Pastor C. F. Th. Rubland, 
Buffalo, N. Y., 1879. — K. Roebbelen: Auslegung von Offenbarung St. Jo- 
hannis, Kapitel 20, 1860.— Sermons (German) of Dr. Walther, one each, 
of the years 1860, 1872, 1876, 1879, and 1883.— Treuherzige Winke und 
allgemeine Ratschlaege fuer deutsche Einwanderer.— A. Senne: Predigt, 
gehalten zur 7. Jabresversammlung der Waltherliga, 1899. — Sermon (Ger- 
man) of A. Wagner, 1875.— Sermon (German) of F. Koenig, 1877.— 
Sermon (German) of E.Germann, 1891.—G. Schaller: Zur Erinnerung 
an das dritte hundertjaehrige Jubelfest des Religionsfriedens, 1855.— 
J. Kuehling: Das Echo der dreihundertjaehrigen Jubelfeier, 1855. — 
Golden Jubilee Service of Concordia Lutheran Collegiate Institute, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., 1931. —Sermon (German) of G. Link, 1877. — Zezschwitz: 
Predigt zum 46. Jahresfest der Saechsischen Bibelgesellschaft, 1860. — 
Luther: Vom Kriege wider den Tuerken, 1529.—E. G. Keyl: Luthero- 
philus, 1854.—25. Amtsjubilaeum des Pastor Buehler, 1885.— Zum 
75. Jubilaeum der Gemeinden zu Altenburg, Frohna, Wittenberg, 1914. — 
Report and History of Bethlehem Orphans and Half-Orphans’ Home, 
N. Y.— Reformationsfestfeier der St. Johanniskirche, Bloomfield, N. J., 
1915.— Order of Service for Reformation Festival, Greater New York, 
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1909. — Convention Souvenir of Missouri Luther League, Hartford, Conn., 
1913. — Zum 75. Jubilaeum der Zionsgemeinde zu Boston, Mass., 1914.— 
A. Senne: Predigt zur Reformationsfeier zu Buffalo, 1894 (2 copies) .— 
Sermon (German) of J. Beyer, 1879 and 1888 (1 each). — Sermon (Ger- — 
man) of H. Kanold.— Zeis: Brandpredigt, gehalten zu Niederfrohna, 
Saxony, 1857.— Silver Anniversary of the Rev. Walter Koenig, Paterson, 
1920. — Minnesota Synodical Proceedings, 1887.— New York Reforma- 
tion Quadricentenary Committee, 1917.— Quadricentenary Anniversary 
of the Reformation of the Church, Newark, 1917.— Zum 30. Jubi- 
laeum der Zionsgemeinde, North Plymouth, Mass., 1919.—J. Becker: 
Zur Einigung in der christlichen Kirche. Programm fuer die 50. Jubelfeier 
der Emmanuelsgemeinde, Fort Wayne, 1917.— Sermon (German) of L. 
Halfmann, 1886.— Jahrbuch der Zionsgemeinde, Plymouth, Mass., 1911. 
— Report of Lutheran Education Society, N. Y., 1919. — Walther League 
Messenger, June, 1919.— Gottesdienstordnung fuer die Reformationsfest-— 
feier, 1897 (Walther League of Buffalo).-——Constitution of Lutheran 
Young People’s Society, New York, 1906.— Jubilaeum der Matthaeus- 
Gemeinde, Newark, N. J., 1915.— Reformationsfestfeier der Johannis- 
kirche, Bloomfield, N. J., 1915.— Associated Lutheran Charities, Fort 
Wayne (anonymous).— Jubilee Service of St. John’s Ev. Luth. Church, 
Yonkers, N. Y., 1922. — Children’s Service, Christmas, 1882, Buffalo, — 
Constitution of the Cotta Guild of Church of Redeemer, N. Y.— 30th An- | 
niversary of St. Matthew's Ev. Luth. Church, Newark, 1930.— 250th An- 
niversary of St. Matthew’s Church, N. Y., 1914.— Sermon of J. Sieker, 
1892.— Walther: Jubelfestpredigt, 1872 (25th anniversary of Missouri 
Synod) . 
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